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COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
CASE HISTORY 


EpucaTIon in the postwar community seems to be 
in need of a post-secondary-school curriculum which 
offers a foundation studies as well as 
training for a specific occupation. To meet the needs 
of a changing community, the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education urged the establishment of 
community colleges. ° 

Publication of articles on the theory and philosophy 
of this sort of education increased greatly thereafter, 
seeming to herald the advent of an entirely new con- 
cept of higher education. Actually, the concept of 
the community college had claimed the attention of 
many educators since the early days of the war. The 
recommendations of the President’s Commission have 
been instrumental, however, in giving impetus and 
significance to this movement, which had been de- 
It had its origin, as such 


in cultural 


veloping over the years. 
movements usually do, in a pattern of social and eco- 
nomic need, rendering such an institution inevitable. 

The Community College of Temple University in 


MILLARD E. GLADFELTER 


PROVOST, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, 
PHILADELPHIA 22 


Philadelphia opened its doors for the first time in the 
fall of 1948 to provide two-year curricula of terminal 
education for about three hundred students. One 
should realize that, measured from the events that 
led to its inception, it already has a history of almost 
six years. What follows, then, is largely the prenatal 
story. It is a highly condensed version of many 
months of study, discussion, fact-finding reports, and 
conclusions which may offer bench marks for simi- 
lar undertakings. 

The war had hardly begun when a committee of 
faculty members, appointed by the university’s presi- 
dent, met to discuss the community’s educational needs 
and the university’s role in meeting them. The first 
step was the delineation of a many-sided problem. 

Philadelphia is a metropolitan area of more than 
three million population. Its high schools graduate 
into the community each year approximately 20,000 
young persons. In normal time perhaps 30 per cent 
of them will receive some kind of post-high-school 
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training. Some attend trade schools where, with 
great singleness of purpose, they are trained for a 
specific occupational niche, Others aspire to a pro- 
fession, and they enroll in a standard four-year col- 
lege for their preprofessional training. 

We have, then, this dualism in educational oppor- 
tunity which suggests that vocation is a matter either 
of a trade or of a profession, each easily and clearly 
distinguishable. This condition is the relic of a sim- 
pler economy, while today certain basie factors are 
common to numerous occupational fields. There are 
learned professions, service professions, semiprofes- 
sions, and a growing array of technological occupa- 
tions which call for the possession of knowledge, 
Philadel- 
phia, third largest industrial center in the United 
States, affords a complete exhibition of this voca- 


judgment, and evalutions as well as skills. 


tional fragmentation. Even so, occupational train- 
ing in the community remains, by and large, strictly 
for professions or strictly for trades. 

The committee’s investigation showed that in Phila- 
delphia, as in the nation at large, those becoming sub- 
professional and technical workers far exceed in 
number those selecting careers in the recognized pro- 
fessions. Because colleges in this area have made 
slight provision for the needs of the larger group, the 
training of these persons takes the form of appren- 
ticeship, self-instruction, or intensive courses pro- 
vided by commercial enterprises springing up in re- 
sponse to demand. 
decidedly utilitarian. 


In any ease, the instruction is 
It is barren of any evalution 
of a voeation’s social function and responsibility. The 
larger purposes of living, of which earning a liveli- 
hood is only one, have no part in this preparation. 

Beeause of the advanced means of communication 
to the masses and the widened responsibility this ad- 
vaneement brings upon the individual citizen, urban 
colleges and universities can no longer restrict their 
thoughts and programs to those preparing for pro- 
fessional pursuits. The number of youth of high- 
school age who complete the secondary-school pro- 
gram has increased so greatly that a community col- 
lege or similar post-high-school program must aim 
to accommodate large numbers of subprofessional 
and semitechnical groups. In the accomplishment of 
this purpose the importance of the student and the 
graduate as a citizen as well as a technician is being 
considered. The extent of his understanding and 
appreciation of the arts and sciences is not here de- 
termined by his professional choice. It is determined 
rather by the limitations of time and objective placed 
upon him. 

In the community college and vocational programs 
the students’ collegiate experience will be limited to 
approximately two years. During this time he must 
be introduced to areas of physical and natural sci- 
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ences, literature, and the social sciences which wil] be 

most useful to him as a creative and productive ¢itj. 

zen. Since it will be possible for him to take only 
one course in science on the college level, one rightly 
asks, “What should be the content of that course?” 

Its content is planned in view of the student’s limiteq 

experience with science and the ultimate value that 

this limited introduction will have for his vocationa| 
and cultural life. 

Members of the committee felt that education itse}{ 
had been slow to see the unreality of the barriers that 
stand between what it calls vocational education and 
that which it terms cultural education. The attitude 
producing those barriers may be asked to answer for 
having produced so many technical experts who are 
essentially uneducated men and so many persons of 
broad culture who know little of the techniques that 
are available for present problems. The times eall 
for a new educational pattern that will demonstrate 
the compatibility of these two elements of social pro- 
gress. 

Another aspect of the problem was indicated by a 
sociologist on the committee who pointed to t’:.. widen- 
ing gap between the age for graduation from high 
school and the age for beginning full-time employ- 
ment. Decline of retardation in Philadelphia schools 
and the use of devices for speeding up the educational 
process have slowly lowered the age of the high-school 
graduate. On the other hand, unemployment before 
the war, together with increasing mechanization that 
valled for greater technical knowledge, had reduced 
the proportion of teen-age workers in industry. This 
interlude of idleness has been listed by social workers 
in the area as an important factor in delinquency. 

Many high-school graduates fill this interval by at- 
tending college. For a large proportion of them their 
attendance serves small purpose other than filling the 
interim. A four-year program fits neither their needs 
nor their capacities. After one or two years they are 
likely to realize this—a fact which is one explanation 
for college mortality rates. Temple University ex- 
pects normally to lose about 50 per cent of her enter- 

ing students before they are ready for the junior year. 
Only 35 to 40 per cent will complete their courses of 
study. 

Previous studies at the university had revealed that 
many of those who leave school do so for financial 
reasons. Their situation is like that of the man who, 
having only $50, orders a tailor to make him a suit of 
clothes which costs $100. When the tailor has used 
$50 in time and materials—perhaps he has cut out 
and partly sewed the jacket—the customer tells him 
to stop. He can afford only this much of the suit. 
Whereupon he leaves the shop with something, al- 
though it is not the thing he needs. 

That does not happen in real life because the 
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‘hing industry provides a good $50 suit for the 
an who has only $50 to spend. It does happen in 
iucation because few institutions of higher learning 
yve set up a two-year course of terminal education 
‘or the man who has only two years to spend. 
Aceordingly, the Temple University committee 
ted to establish what it termed a Community College 
here educational programs would be tailored both 
) the area’s vocational and cultural needs and to the 
ndividual’s spendable time and money. The recom- 
endations were voted and approved early in 1945, 
gmost three years before a similar recommendation 
for the country at large went to the White House 
from the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
on. 

The committee’s report set forth the philosophy of 
the new college and defined its purpose, but this was 
nly a first step. The president of the university, with 
the approval of the trustees, appointed an adminis- 
trative officer, who, for three years was dean of a 
college without a building, a teacher, or a student. 
Building had to wait for the amelioration of crowded 
conditions—plant enlargement, and ebbing of the 
GI tide. The faculty and students had to wait for 
answers to many other questions pertinent to the birth 
of a new kind of college. These answers were the 
product of conferences and research. 

One of the problems which had to be met was the 
selection of a faculty for this program. Accomplish- 
ment in the field of scholarship is a fundamental re- 
quirement. The school asks for either a Ph.D. degree 
or intellectual performance of equivalent: calibre. 
Teaching experience in a secondary school is of help 
to bridge the gap between the secondary and tertiary 
levels for the student. Sympathy with the premises 
on which this educational undertaking is based is es- 
sential. The Community College proposes something 
for which precedents are not numerous. One who is 
comfortable only when following well-worn trails 
would not be a happy participant. 

Another problem was the relation of this school 
and its students to the remainder of the university. 
In the first place, the new college will have parity with 
other undergraduate schools in the university and will 
enjoy the same degree of autonomy. It will award its 
own degrees—associate of arts, associate of business, 
associate of technology—and set up the programs 
leading to those degrees. 

One of the objections heard to the Community Col- 
lege idea in previous deliberations had been that it 
would draw an inferior type of student. The pro- 
posed college would have to accommodate itself to 
that situation by lowering its standards, and there- 
fore it would become the bad apple in the barrel. 

The answer is easy and direct. Applicants for ad- 
mission to the Community College must present a 
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secondary-school diploma, take the regular university 
entrance examinations, and show measurable ability. 
Their educational objectives will be different, but 
their capacities, although they may be dissimilar, will 
not be inferior. 

The new college will not be a competitor for stu- 
dents with the established undergraduate schools, nor 
will it become a kind of back entrance for ready ad- 
mission to the university. Its student body will be 
made up of those who cannot spend four years in col- 
lege or whose vocational objectives are such that they 
san be satisfied in less than four years. If those ob- 
jectives change, transfer of students to the four-year 
schools will entail serious loss of time and credit. At 
the same time, Community College students are not to 
have half-caste status. They are to be Temple Uni- 
versity students in good standing with all the rights 
and privileges of other students in the university. 

Perhaps the knottiest problem faced by those who 
brought this new college into being was that of con- 
structing a curriculum. Many months are being given 
to its study and discussion. ~The result is still not 
something that ean be set down as fixed. Probably it 
never will be. The vocational aspect of this pro- 
gram must be kept sensitive so that it may respond 
easily to the developing needs of the community. It 
also must be elastic as far as the individual student 
is concerned, being made up of elements that can be 
recombined to fit varied patterns of personal need. 

For instance, suppose a prospective student who 
wishes to be trained as a chemical-engineering aide 
comes to the Community College. This work being in 
the industrial-produetion field, his curriculum will in- 
clude courses that are the basic tools of industry—me- 
-chanical drawing, mathematics, physics. In addition, 
he will study general inorganic chemistry, quantitative 
analysis, qualitative analysis, organic chemistry, and 
other courses dealing with his specific field. If he 
is interested not in chemical but in electrical engi- 
neering, the courses in chemistry will be supplanted 
by those in electricity and magnetism, electrical draft- 
ing, electrical measuring instruments, illumination, 
and so on. 

A student whose occupational objective is in com- 
merce and trade will be given the basic tools of the 
business field, which are typing, economics, business 
law, and accounting. He must have these whether he 
looks to secretarial work, credit management, or a 
small business operation. His selection among these 
and other business specialties will then determine the 
nature of his other courses. They will be the subjects 
that will fit that specialty. 

In other words, the builders of the curricula in this 
college tried to provide flexibility within broad frames 
of occupational reference. All of these frames, how- 
ever, are bounded in turn by a still larger frame. 
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That is the basie curriculum dealing with knowledge 
Its courses are 
It is 
culture for the shop, the office, the home, the voting 


that should be a common possession. 
eultural but not a cloistered kind of culture. 
precinct, the public forum. The material, required 
study for every degree student, expresses the under- 
taking’s philosophic core. 

Because these students are going to be not only 
draftsmen, junior accountants, and library aides but 
also residents, predominantly in the Philadelphia 
area, they are enrolled in courses relating to com- 
munity government, community economics, and com- 
munity resources. Points of contact between the 
individual and his government are examined, with at- 
tention to problems of taxation and public welfare, 
the election laws, the duties of principal public offi- 
cials, and the structure of courts and municipal gov- 
ernment in Philadelphia. Business and industrial 
organization in Philadelphia is studied as is labor’s 
role in the economie life. The resources of Phila- 
delphia and environs, in terms of cultural, educa- 
tional, religious, and recreational facilities, are ex- 
plored in classroom and in field trips. 

A course in science is required, but it concerns 
scientific method, scientific terminology, and the social 
science rather than the detailed 
acquaintance with one scientific field. English is 
taught with the aim of enabling persons to write 
effective reports and cogent letters and to express 


contributions of 


themselves with satisfaction before groups as well as 


as in more personal situations. The course in per- 


Shorter Papers. 
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sonal psychology reaches out to deal with such prop. 
tical matters as grooming, budgeting, physical and 
mental health, social conflicts, occupational chojecs 
the mechanics of applying for a position, and tha 
rudiments of pleasant conversation. <A _ course in 
ethics encourages self-analysis and evaluation of + a 
bases of behavior. 

Such, broadly, is the scheme of curricular offer}; 


devised for the Community College. Those who « 


¢ 
it down did so with some trepidation, expecting jt 
to make them targets for the slings and arrows of 
the walls and without. Instead, the 
expressed response has ranged from the highly laud. 
tory to the tolerantly noncommittal. 


erities within 
The reason, 
perhaps, is that the college, which is still in an ex. 
perimental stage as far as implementation is econ. 
cerned, is being conducted on sound experimental 
principles. It has been established as an independent 
unit. It has its own buildings and its own faculty. 
It has not tried to trim costs by insinuating some of 
its people into almost equivalent classes in the other 
colleges. 
will therefore not be blurred by extraneous factors, 

Furthermore, the worth of its basic objective—to 
make education beyond the high school a thing of 
utility for all the people—is not challenged. The 
only question is that of whether the college is pro- 
ceeding toward its goal in the best possible manner. 
The first months of operation cannot answer that 
question, but they do indicate that a satisfying base 
has been erected for carrying on the exploration. 





THE PARADOX OF IGNORANCE 


Prepro T. ORATA 


Deputy Head, Division of Fundamental Education, 
UNESCO, Paris 


One of the greatest ironies of our time is the fact 
that we were saved in the last two World Wars by 
ignorance. Had Germany and Japan possessed the 
atomic bomb before the Allies did, the outcome of the 
last conflict might have been different. Now that 
Russia has it, we are not certain even that we can 
survive or what kind of life we are going to live, if 
we do. If the next war is going to be the dog fight 
that the previous wars were, there will be little left 
of what we call Western civilization. Mankind will 
not likely be entirely wiped out, but little will be left 
of Europe and America; all because of science mis- 
applied, meaning without ethical and moral principles 
to stand on. We have always naively accepted the 
platitude that truth will make us free, only to find out 


rather late that whether it does or not depends upon 
who has it and how it is used. 

This is no brief for ignorance, but the time is 
coming when ignorance is bliss and is twice blessed— 
it blesseth those that have it and those that have it 
not. It is true that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. It may be added that the more the knowledge 
which is only half-baked, the greater is the danger. 
Besides, if we can believe the director-general of the 
World Health Organization that it takes only seven 
ounces of a known substance and a favorable wind to 
kill all the people on this planet, what a blessing it 
would be if we did not know that substance at all. 
Knowing is no insurance against misapplication which 
is far more dangerous than ignorance. 

Does this mean that we should stop educating? 
Probably not—but it means educating differently 
and for different ends. For one thing, we must dis- 
abuse ourselves of the still prevailing notion that 
education is synonymous with the imparting of in- 


The results that come from its own efforts. 
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tion; that literacy is salvation necessarily, but 
t is a good tool depending upon the use made of 
This means that we should no longer teach boys 
rirls and men and women merely to read, write, 
| do their sums, without relating these skills dur- 
the learning period to desirable ends to be 
ieved. This means that geography, history, civics, 
nd economies should be taught, not as subjects, but 
; disciplines and tools for developing a way of life 


ch will make for co-operation and understanding 
ong peoples of all races and national origins. 
This means that science—chemistry, physics, and 
thematics—should be taught alongside ethies and 
This means that the technological subjects 
be 





rality. 
engineering, agriculture, architecture—should 
ade to fit in with a social pattern that will unify 
nstead of divide the populations of the earth. 

In brief, the present conception of literacy, as if it 
vere a miracle that will free people from ignorance, 

werty, and disease, will have to be re-examined and 
revised. The mass literacy movement in many parts 

f the world needs to have a sense of direction that 
rill lead to the ideal of interdependence among men 
nd nations and not to the strengthening of jingoistic 
nationalism and shallow patriotism. Nothing can 
enslave people to false leaders and gods easier than 
the ability to read material in print that is false and 
narrow. Nothing is a more effective instrament of 
demagoguery than the ability to speak and write con- 
vineingly. The more literate a person is, if he is 
without character and moral principles, the more 
dangerous he is to society. The more he knows, if 
he is incompetent, and unwilling to translate what 
he knows into appropriate action, the more is he a 
parasite or can become so to his relatives and to 
society. A fool that is also “wise” is a greater men- 
ace than a plain ignoramus. 

Several years ago in one of the provinces of Min- 
danao, Frank C. Laubach taught the people to read 
their native language. It did not take him long to 
do this with a simplified method which has since been 
applied in different countries of the world. His work 
was compensated, so he told me when I met him in 
Thailand a few months ago, because, as a result of 
it, the pereentage of the population in the province 
that became eligible voters increased more than in 
any other province of the Philippines. This was 
true indeed, except that in subsequent elections the 
new literates made questionable use of their literacy. 
For in that province the dead had voted. The new 
literates who learned to write their names and a few 
other names voted as many times as there were pre- 
cincts, after registering in every precinct with differ- 
ent assumed names. In the last census the new liter- 
ates conceived of a plan to increase the voting 
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population of the province by registering more than 
once. When the director of the census made a check- 
up of the figures by comparing them with the facts, it 
was found out that, whereas the registered inhabitants 
numbered 500,000 or more, the number of people 
actually living in the province was only around 300,- 
000. “Literacy,” half-baked literacy, that is, ac- 
counted for the difference. 

In another province in Luzon, a governor who was 
a candidate for re-election conceived the bright idea 
of conducting a literacy campaign in the barrios a few 
weeks before the election. The result was that those 
whom he taught to write wrote in their ballots the 
name of his opponent. 

There must be other instances in which the new 
tool, literacy, which had been acquired in a few weeks 
by the mechanical method and without the benefit 
of character and moral training and without equip- 
ping the new literates with a new sense of direction 
and the competence necessary to achieve a better 
standard of living as described in the printed matter 
read by them, resulted in the misapplication and 
misuse of that tool to the detriment of society if not 
of the individuals themselves who had been trained 
but not educated. For it must be realized more and 
more that literacy without character and 
principles is dangerous, and without competence, it 


moral 


is useless. 

I had intended to connect this 
fundamental edueation in and the proposed technical 
assistance for underdeveloped areas, where a billion 
and a quarter of the world’s two billion population 
In the usual 


discussion with 


live in ignorance, poverty, and disease. 
hurry to enlighten these people there is an unhealthy 
tendency to do the job by the application of mass 
mechanical methods of literacy teaching. The logie is 
On the 
shewn that, where there is illiteracy, there is igno- 
rance, poverty, and disease. Presto, make the people 
literate, the more quickly the better, and poverty and 
disease will disappear. This means training leaders, 
too, and the more there are to train at the same time, 
the more quickly they are trained, the better. It is 
said that a person may be made literate within a 
period of two to three weeks by the “each-one-teach- 
one” method. So pupils and students are taught this 
technique in order that they can each have an adult 
pupil to teach. By this method thousands upon thou- 
sands of adults may be made literate within a short 
time. And it may take only a few hours to teach 
this method to literate individuals. Then, to achieve 
literacy even more quickly, the new literates are 
taught the new method so that in a few days they 
also become teachers of illiterate adults. As motiva- 
tion, it is suggested—it is being done—that diplomas 


simple and it sounds econvineing. map is 
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be awarded amidst pomp to the new “graduates.’ 


The idea is to make the process attractive and glam- 


orous. 
imposing the diploma. 


without it. 
sarily useful. 


Let us assume for a moment that a million adults 
What does 
These people have acquired the 


are made literate within three months. 
that add up to? 


ability to read simple material, but because the train- 
ing period was very brief they had no time to acquire 
the habit and attitude of reading with understanding. 
They regard the printed page as the truth, the whole 


truth, and nothing but the truth. 


times as a result of the people learning to read un- 
The new literacy acquired may become a 
curse instead of a blessing in the person of individuals 


critically. 


who are led by irresponsible demagogues, who see in 
the situation a fertile ground for the growth and de- 


velopment of their anti-social program. 
that illiterate people are the easy victims of Commu- 


nist influences, but it needs little explaining that per- 


sons who have been taught to read uncritically are 
even more easily persuaded by giving them Com- 
munist reading matter which they, as a result of 
their faith in printed matter, regard as 
infallible. 


blissful 


Education is a good thing, but it does not happen 
by the expedient method of teaching the individual to 
read his language orally and mechanically. There is 
much more to reading than parroting a language. 
We have far too simplified education, as a result of 
which many youth merely learned without being 
really educated. The remedy is not further simplifi- 
cation, on the ground that a billion and a quarter 
adults must be made literate in a hurry or they will 


Corresbondence 





The shorter the course, the larger and more 
Adults are like children in 
this respect; they want the diploma with literacy or 
Education is decorative and not neces- 


The influence arid 
effectiveness of propaganda are multiplied many 


It is true 
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become Communists. I see no quicker method of 
making them Communists than by training them tp 
read without teaching them to be understanding anq 
critical of what they read. I see no more effective 
motivation for Communism than to give people stand. 
ards of wishful living in print without at the same 
time giving them, through appropriate training to jp. 
crease their competence and earning power, the neees. 
sary means by which they can, by honest method 
achieve those standards. 


’ 


To repeat, this is no brief for ignorance. The one 
billion and a quarter adult illiterates in the under. 
developed areas must be assisted to lift themselves 
up from their present condition of ignorance, poverty, 
and disease. I maintain, however, that mere literacy 
—unaccompanied in the process of its aquisition by 
training to learn to be understanding and critical of 
what they are made to read—is no way to the salya- 
tion of these people. And, unless reading leads to or 
is the outcome of some useful activity that will en- 
able the learners to improve the conditions of their 
living, it will not help them very much. Three weeks 
or even three months is too short a period to accom- 
plish these objectives. The fact of the matter is that 
really good education, particularly fundamental and 
adult education, requires more careful planning in 
relation to objectives, more time to do it, more guid- 
ance and supervision, better prepared teachers, and 
more complicated procedures than is claimed by per- 
sons who may be efficient administrators but who do 
not always see the forest for the trees. In our hurry 
to achieve results, let us not cause the adult illiterates 
in underdeveloped areas merely to learn to read and 
in that way give them only the veneer of education 
without its real substance—funcetional literacy, com- 
petence, and character. To sum up: Literacy without 
skill and competence is useless; without character and 
moral principles, it can be dangerous. 





A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION FOR A 
COMPLEX CIVILIZATION: A REPLY 


Wiu1am H. FIsHer 


Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney 
J vd d , « 


HeLMER G. JOHNSON writing in ScHoot AND So- 
ciety (January 21, 1950), rather severely takes to task 
John- 
son’s article is not without merit for, whether they 
have intended it or not, some of the Progressives have 
given the impression that they are unwilling to grant 


the present-day “Progressives” in education. 


any good in what has been referred to as “traditional 








As the saying goes, some of them seem 
to have advocated throwing out the baby with the bath. 


education.” 


Irrespective of the need to re-examine the trend of 
modern education, a number of Johnson’s statements 
should not go unchallenged. The article is open to 
criticism on the ground that there has been an indul- 
gence in oversimplification. Terms which a decade 
ago carried meaning now have little or no significance. 
Today, it is difficult to classify schools as either “Pro- 
gressive” or “traditional.” The one-time activity 
schools have, in many eases, reoriented their curricula. 
The so-called “traditional schools” have put into prac- 
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tice much of the Dewey-Kilpatrick philosophy to the 
extent that it is impossible to categorize them. 
Professor Johnson’s article is vulnerable over and 
above its hasty generalizations and simplifications. 
For example, it was stated, “As our civilization be- 
comes more and more complex, our education must 
become more and more formal and concentrated.” 


This is a blunt statement, and one not quoted out of 
context. 

Let us grant the point that our civilization is becom- 
ing more and more complex. And let us grant John- 
son’s further argument that educators must be con- 
cerned with passing on to future generations the social 
heritage. Are these facts, of themselves, justification 
for a type of education “more formal and concen- 
trated?” There are those in the teaching profession 
willing to accept many if not all of the Dewey-Kil- 
patrick hypotheses who would deny that such accept- 
ance implies an exclusive emphasis upon firsthand ex- 
periences. We would assert, rather, that a complex 
civilization requires not a simple type of education 
but one which is complex, or pluralistic. We are un- 
willing to accept the notion that any particular, any 
dogmatic, approach to the problems which confront 
the schools of today is a sound one. 

This question is a difficult one to probe because of 
the ease with which terms are confused when one con- 
siders the meaning of “Progressive Edueation.” But, 
at least, we who in a general sort of way identify 
ourselves with the Dewey-Kilpatrick eamp would state 
that what are known as “formal” methods in education 
may, in certain subject areas and in certain grade 
levels, be in order. But as pragmatists of a kind, we 
could never agree to the dogma that “our education 
must become more and more formal and concentrated.” 

Johnson, at a later stage in his article, has mobilized 
what may be called a logical progression of statements 
which he has atempted to drive home with conclusive 
“punch lines.” He says, “If children are not capable 
of preparing their own meals, they are not capable 
of preparing their own education. This means that 
imposition from above and outside is unavoidable, and 
adults must decide what sort of education children are 
to receive.” 

There is a modicum of truth in the two foregoing 
sentences. Whether or not they will admit it, the so- 
called Progressives act in a manner to indicate that 
they do believe in a certain amount of “directed learn- 
ing from above,” that is, learning directed by an adult, 
trained teacher. But for the record it must be added 
that this is somewhat different from a type of learn- 
ing which takes place under an imposed set of cir- 
eumstaneces. Johnson might argue that I have con- 
fused his terms. But some words are not to be easily 
confused, and one of them is “imposed.” 
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The imposition of the teacher’s ideas, or his pre- 
digested information, or his methods in handling a 
student group is definitely to be condemned as un- 
democratic and out of keeping with the spirit of edu- 
cation for democracy. And admittedly, “education 
for democracy” is no easy term to define. But suffice 
it to say that those who have accepted in their own 
thinking the kernel of the Dewey-Kilpatrick philoso- 
phy, as has the writer of this rejoinder, will never 
agree that imposition is the proper order of the day 
in this nation’s classrooms. 

This does not mean that we favor burning textbooks 
and relegating the teacher to the corner which was once 
occupied by the dunce. The teacher has a definite re- 
sponsibility in the classroom. His task requires that 
he be well informed as to subject or content material 
and, also, educational method. We are in favor of 
direction, of guidance, of leadership in teaching rather 
than imposition. 

Johnson subsequently defends what is known as the 
“traditional” type of school on the ground that this 
nation has made great strides during the past fifty 
years, a half-century during which traditional educa- 
tion has been the rule rather than the exception. 
There are those whose opinions are not to be brushed 
aside who would assert that this seeming “progress” 
has been more technological and material than with 
reference to values. That is, it is quite possible that 
there have been certain observable advances in the 
scientific realm with very little in the social. But 
quite aside from this possibility, Johnson is on shaky 
ground when he asserts that “impositions” are in order 
in the classroom for the reason that in the out-of- 
school situation, and I quote him, “A child that is 
repressed soon ‘bubbles’ up again.” 

In the previous quotation, it would seem that the 
least plausible argument for the traditional school has 
been presented. This is to be regretted for there are 
those, such as the writer of the present article, who 
would claim that more basic disputations could be 
found by way of attacking Progressive education. 
Most of us who believe ourselves to be abreast of sig- 
nificant developments in education cannot go along 
with the theory that traditional, formalized learning is 
in order because if it should harm the child emotion- 
ally, he will somehow recover from it. The school 
should be better than is society outside the school. 

It has been said, with relation to the above, that 
if the school is too ardently concerned with pioneering 
enterprises it is apt to breed maladjusted pupils, 
pupils not adjusted to contemporary conditions. 
There is truth in such a statement. But the schools 
need to be somewhat ahead of society, pointing the way 
and, above all, showing concern for the child’s emo- 


tiona! development. The truth seems to point to the 
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reverse of Johnson’s assumption. In short, if society 
outside the school helps create maladjusted young- 
sters, it is the responsibility of the school to attempt 
to create an environment that will heal the emotional 
sears which the child has brought to school with him. 

The quotation, “If we become too scornful of the 
methods by which we achieved our greatness, histori- 
ans of the not-too-distant future will be writing about 
‘The Rise and Fall of the American Republic,’” is in 
Do I 


Certainly, Johnson’s statement reflects 


need of examination. detect in it a note of 
chauvinism ? 
a failure to subject to critical examination the weak- 
nesses, the negative features of our national eiviliza- 
tion. 

Those teachers who have seen the social implica- 
tions of the Dewey-Kilpatrick philosophy attempt to 
maintain a critical but balanced judgment in regard to 
current problems. They are aware of the great good 
in American society and they seek to bring their 
But this 
inclines them to a dogmatic acceptance of all the social 


pupils to an awareness of this good. never 


facets of American civilization. Neither socially nor 
educationally, let it be stated, is the millennium on the 
horizon. 

Let us examine, also, Johnson’s point that the “ac- 
tivity school” is imitative and, therefore, deceptive 
rather than 


real. Yes, some of these schools have 


tended to be extremist. But in fairness, we must be 
disdainful of a type of thinking which classifies the 
activities of children which are commonly associated 
with Progressive education under a single heading. 
The early “activity school” in certain situations may 
have been anarchistic, a place where bedlam reigned. 
Here again, the matter of direction must be considered. 
There is a need for directed activities in the schoc!s, 
ones which are organized with concern for striking a 
This type of 
activity constitutes a quite different program from that 


balance between anarchy and formalism. 


actual or supposed one wherein the pupils did any- 
thing they pleased at any time. 

There would seem to be very little point in attempt- 
ing to answer Johnson’s illustration of Progressive 
education in which he depicts the flight instructor put- 
ting his student in the plane as he tells him to “get 
yourself some real, firsthand experience in flying,” as 
the instructor retires to the corner of the field. Such 
arguments in opposition to the Dewey-Kilpatrick phi- 
losophy have, for years, been legend. They unfortu- 
nately reflect very little real acquaintance with devel- 
opments in education as they relate to the new phi- 
losophy and the new psychology. Of course, many of 
us who go along with Dewey-Kilpatrick do not go the 
whole way. We believe no educational theory to be 
sacrosanct and above criticism. But we do believe 
that if, in its practical application, it is to be criti- 
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cized it had better be by those who are above depj¢ 
ing the retluctio ad absurdum as typical. 
In defense of Johnson’s critique it might be gai, 


that he mobilized an argument of some substance 
when he criticized the Deweyites for their over empha. 
, 


and their 
It is true that 
history the disciples who have spread different types 


sis on “experiencing” under emphasis on 


“book learning.” at various times jp 
of philosophies or ethical systems have done violence 
to those who first enunciated them. But irrespective 
of this point and whether or not they intended to, the 
Progressives have given the impression of underesti- 
mating the importance of reading, that is, the reading 
designed to glean from many good books the great 
wisdom which is to be there discovered. There is not 
the anarchy in Progressive education regarding the 
place of books in the school program that there was 
at one time. If he had probed more deeply into this 
phase of the subject, Johnson might have, however, 
found vulnerable some of those whose philosophy he 
opposes. 

[t was further claimed that the newer-type schools 
are creating unmannerly, misbehaving young people. 
This point does not hold water. With the possible 
exception of a few Progressive schools of the ex- 
tremist variety, the pupils in these schools generally 
are equally well behaved or better in their conduct 
than those where formalism tends to be the rule. For 
two years I worked as a teacher in the Fieldston 
School of the Ethical Culture Schools. This school 
was by no means anarchistic in relation to the prob- 
lems of student conduct, nor was it a typically formal 
Yet, in this institution, one of the original 
pioneering private schools, one built upon the phi- 
losophy of Felix Adler, then Dewey, et al., I found 
the best behaved students with whom I have had con- 
tact in 15 years’ teaching experience. If they were 
well behaved, it was because they understood the rea- 
son for good behavior and not because they were the 


set-up. 


tools of an order that was imposed from the top. 
Finally, it bears repeating that although what is 
known as Progressive education can be and has been 
legitimately attacked, such criticism is apt to fail of 
its purpose if extreme examples are cited, examples 
which today have little relation to reality. I am will- 
ing to take my stand with those who have accepted 
the essence of the Dewey-Kilpatrick philosophy but 
who have rejected the anarchy which originally pre- 
vailed in the schools administered by those who had, 
or thought they had, clasped the Dewey “gospel” unto 
themselves. And there is no need to stop there. The 
correct approach to education for today’s and to- 
morrow’s world is one which takes into account not 
only the relevance of democracy in the schools, but 
the need to study the facts of our social existence 
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»ward the end that the glaring ills of society are 
neliorated. 
FUNCTIONAL EDUCATION 
DENTON L. GEYER 
University of Texas 
[ue interesting attack on Progressive education by 
qelmer G. Johnson in ScHOOL AND Society, January 
begins by assuming one of the main points at 
and proceeds by assuming causal relations for 
jucation when they will prove its ease and ignoring 
when they will not. The “In 
ry age and amongst all peoples, the purpose of 
jueation has been to transmit the social heritage, to 


author states: 


iss on the accumulated wisdom of the ages to each 
wv generation.” This statement is denied by such 
riters as Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Dewey, and 
ie whole school of contemporary child psychologists, 
for whom the primary purpose of education is the 
‘ull-rounded development of the individual in his 
ocial group. It is also denied by the practices of 

» schools of ancient Athens and of such present-day 
schools as are under the influence of the writers men- 
tioned and of their disciples. For them the acquisi- 
tion of a part of the race heritage was and is only a 
means to development, not an end in itself. 

When cultures impinge on each other, as they did 
n Athens and in the Europe of the Renaissance, to 
take only two eases of the flowering of creativeness, 

is necessary to eriticize one’s indigenous culture 
rather then merely to absorb it. When the schools 
refuse to assist in this process, they become formal, 
pedantie, and find their problems dismissed as “merely 
Progress then takes place in spite of the 
If the race heritage 


academic.” 
school rather than because of it. 
is to grow, we must not only transmit it but develop 
pec dle who ean enrich it. . 

But will the acquisition of the known in itself pro- 
vide the necessary development? The author states: 
“Faets furnish food for thought. When children 
learn facts, they are getting mental nourishment.” 
One eannot but wonder whether such a position would 
make any distinction between textbooks and reference 
books. If one were to adopt the tactics of exaggera- 
tion so commonly employed by traditionalists in their 
attacks upon Progressives, one might ask whether the 
children should not be required to nourish their minds 
upon the “World Almanae” and the “Information 
Please Almanac.” Why have any other books? 

But the question here is serious because of the logi- 
eal fallacy involved—the fallacy of false conversion. 
For when: the traditionalists assert that we cannot 
think without facts, they imply that we can think with 
facts. All experience proclaims the contrary. It is 
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not the man with the flypaper memory who is the best 
thinker. It is not the man who wins prizes in the 
quiz programs who is selected for an important re- 
search job or for a high-salaried executive position 
requiring sound judgment. The 
collect the facts—some of them carry great stores of 
facts in their heads—but it is the thinker who must 
Judgment and 


subordinates ean 


take these facts and make a decision. 
memory are different abilities, and the man nourished 
on facts is by no means identifiable with the man who 
ean think straight. Outside the schoolroom we recog- 
nize this distinction clearly; inside, we are apt to 
rationalize the easiest teaching method by saying “you 
ean’t think without facets.” This proposition is true, 
but its implied converse is not. 

The author states: “Our progress in recent year’ 
has been phenomenal and we have attained a very high 
state 
with the aid of our traditional schools.” 
not most civilized had _ traditional 
schools? Have they too made such progress? Per- 
haps the most efficient schools of the traditional type 
ever produced were those of the past century in Ger- 
There knowledge in incredible amounts was 


This has been accomplished 
But have 


of civilization. 


countries also 


many. 
transmitted with Teutonic efficiency under high pres- 
But who envies the present status of the Ger- 
man people? And who would like to rival the record 
of this intensively educated people in eastern Ger- 
many and western Russia: “At Maidanek, 1,500,000 
persons exterminated; at 4,000,000; in 
Lwow and its environs, 133,000 Jews tortured and 
shot; in Ganov, 200,000 peaceful citizens exterminaied 
by ‘the most refined methods of cruelty....’”! No, 
it is not more of the old education that we need. Nor 
can we make the school responsible when the results 


sure. 


Auschwitz, 


are good and deny responsibility when the results are 
bad. 

Is the only alternative to traditional education an 
informal education of direct experience, so pictur- 
esquely deseribed by the author in the ease of the 
American Indians, who taught only how to hunt, fish, 
and build canoes? This is not, in fact, an alternative, 
but an instance of that education which does indeed 
“transmit the race heritage, the accumulated wisdom 
of the ages.” For these arts represented the knowl- 
edge and skill which the group had so far accumulated. 
All primitives, we are told by educational historians, 
resist innovation and transmit their wisdom as they 
have received it. Regretfully we must agree that they 
make little progress. 

The author states: “Imposition from above and 
from the outside is unavoidable, and adults must de- 
cide what sort of education children are to receive.” 


1 Howard Mumford Jones, ‘‘Education and World 


Tragedy,’’ p. 10. 
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For example, each tribe or country imposes its ready- 
made language upon its children. True enough; lan- 
guage is an indispensable tool, as was a canoe in cer- 
tain cultures. But even a tool can be used in different 
ways by different people, and one of the principal 
aims of instruction in language is to teach the student 
how to use language in a fresh and individual style 
rather than to stick to hackneyed forms. Primitives 
may build their canoes always in the same way and 
use the same words each time for the same idea; civi- 
lized people invent other types of boats and develop 
original literature. 

The error in the author’s position lies in his use 
of the either-or argument: forcing a choice between 
two undesirable alternatives without recognizing other 
possibilities. He would have us believe that the only 
alternative to the imposition and formalism of the 
traditional school is the complete freedom given chil- 
dren in some of the more extreme of the Progressive 
schoo]s. An overlooked possibility is, of course, the 
school in which children are given that type and de- 
gree of freedom which will assist in attaining the ob- 
jectives of education there accepted and the utilization 
and guidance of children’s interests toward the attain- 
ment of these objectives, with interests thought: of as 
furnishing a part of the motive power but not the 
goal toward which that power is directed. In such a 
school, interests are not to be followed, but led and 
developed; freedom is not an end but a means toward 


Bvents. 


an end. The end may be development itself, or j 4 Tode 
may be proficiency in the “democratic way of life,” o, munisn 
it may take other forms and statements, but to it th» ambit 
social heritage and concepts of freedom and interest ee 
will be but means. rai 


[am ] 
The real alternative appears to be functional ed 


sional 
cation. By this we mean the kind of education whic) wee? 
has clear and defensible objectives and intelligent}, moera 
chosen means of reaching them. The objectives al inder: 
demoeratie education are being gradually selected anj rected 
clarified by discussion, the means by controlled exper life. 

mentation. Functional education will never be trad comm 
tional in the sense of stressing certain forms and pat- pee 
terns of education merely because they have becom weir 


and s 


He 
histo 
but 
intel 
lum 
alier 


a part of our educational tradition. Neither will jt 
be Progressive in the sense of rejecting everything 
found in the traditional school, nor in the sense o{ 
defending interest, freedom, ete., for their own sakes, 
without proof that they actually lead to superior re- 
sults. It will simply be intelligent—choosing definite, 
justifiable ends and finding by experiment how to 
reach them. It will not follow slogans, whether of 
the Right or of the Left, but will formulate hypothe 
ses as to the best means of reaching its ends and wil] 
proceed to test them under controlled conditions. 
Only when some such conception of education 
adopted does it seem likely that we will make prog 
ress in education comparable to the recent spectacular 
progress in science and industry. 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY 

The New York Times continues its very laudatory 
interest in promoting the study of American history; 
whether the aim which that newspaper appears to be- 
lieve to be the objective of historical study is equally 
praiseworthy is open to discussion. The educational 
editor, Benjamin Fine, has in fact presented the 
“arguments for and against the wider study of Amer- 
ican history in the colleges” in a recent issue of the 
Times. No one would disagree with the statement 
that a knowledge of history should be an essential 
part of an educated person’s eulture; today it is even 
more essential than ever that national history be 
understood in its world setting. But the assumption 
that “a fundamental knowledge of American history 
will enable students to become better citizens and will 
help them keep from turning to undemocratic ideol- 
ogies” is open to question, although it seems, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fine’s report, to be the belief of “an over- 
whelming majority of college presidents, deans, and 
other spokesmen for higher education.” There will 
be more general approval of the statement that “many 





point to the importance of knowing the past in order 
to recognize present trends and developments.” 

Even so, the whole question is still left open, for 
the history of the past can be approached from so 
many different points of view—social, economic, po- 
litieal, cultural, and intellectual—and it can be taught 
well, indifferently, or badly. In any case it would be 
a mistake to follow the practices of authoritarian and 
totalitarian regimes and to use history for purposes 
of propaganda. Further, to place the responsibility 
for training in citizenship on the study of history is 
to fail to recognize the contribution that other sub- 
jects properly taught can and should make to that end. 

Those who are concerned about the study of history 
as an instrument for training in citizenship and for 
combating undemocratic ideologies fail to appreciate 
the real challenge of the day. This has been so clearly 
stated by Thomas H. Briggs’ that the statement is 
quoted in full: 

1In ‘‘The Administrators’ Role in Secondary Educa- 


tion,’’ Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, April, 1950, Vol. XXXIV, p. 6. 
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Today there is a wave of emotional hostility to com- 
nunism, both as a social ideal and a political government 
mmbitious for aggrandizement, and there is a demand 
that ‘‘ fellow travelers’’ be eliminated from the ranks of 
teachers. With this demand I am in accord, but, frankly, 
[ am less disturbed by the threat of harm that the occa- 
sional communist teacher can do than I am by our failure 
to understand—I mean thoroughly understand—what de- 
mocracy means and to inculcate in our pupils intellectual 
understanding along with an emotional devotion and di- 
rected practice in its application to all of the affairs of 
life. How can we expect to be successful in our fight on 
communism, which is indocrinated by every conceivable 
means into all children and youth of Russia, unless we 
make our future citizens similarly intelligent, devoted, 
and skilled in practice? 


Here is the real challenge to be met. The study of 
history may play its part in meeting the challenge, 
but it could be a perversion of its real value as an 
intellectual discipline, if its inclusion in the eurrieu- 
lum were solely to train in citizenship and to combat 
alien ideologies.—I. L. K. 


THE MARY M. ROBERTS FELLOWSHIP 
IN NURSING 


THE Board of Directors of the American Journal 
of Nursing Company has announced the establishment 
of the Mary M. Roberts Fellowship, a competitive 
fellowship, the purpose of which is “to assist a quali- 
fied professional nurse to prepare herself in the tech- 
nical aspeets of writing about nursing and nursing 
edueation for professional and lay publications.” The 
award will provide a sum of $2,500 to $4,000, the 
exact amount to be determined by the Award Commit- 
tee, for one academic year of study in a college or 
university. 

The criteria upon which the awards will be based 
are the general professional qualifications of the ean- 
Can- 
didates will be required to submit a specially prepared 


didate and her interest and facility in writing. 


manuscript on some subject pertaining to nursing. 
Nurses who wish to qualify may obtain the necessary 
application blank by writing immediately to “Fellow- 
ship,” American Journal of Nursing, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. 


summer, 


The award will be made in the late 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION EXPANDING 
RANGE OF ITS SCHOOL-AWARDS 
PROGRAM 


Unper date of May 22, Kenneth Wells, executive 
vice-president of Fredoms Foundation, Inc., announeed 
that the awards to be given to school systems “for the 
finest programs designed to teach school children the 
fundamental principles of the American Way of Life” 
will be extended to cover schools not hitherto eligible 
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to submit reports. As reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, April 29, the original plan was to make the 
award to certain school systems only (county, town, 
city, diocesan, district of the Lutheran Parochial 
Schools, any group of schools organized under reli- 
gious or private auspices, or private schools). The ex- 
pansion means that every individual school (public, 
private, and parochial) is now eligible. The awards 
fund has been increased from $50,000 to $60,000. 
The School-Awards Program, which is conducted 
in addition to the $100,000 General Awards Program, 
is not a contest, but is designed to afford recognition 
to individual schools and school systems that have de- 
veloped effective programs and materials for teaching 
the principles of good citizenship. Applications for 
an award, forms for which are available at Freedoms 
Foundation, Valley Forge (Pa.), may be based on any 
oral, written, or visual classroom or extracurricular 
program or material prepared between July 1, 1948, 
and June 30, 1950. All applications must be in the 
offices of the foundation not later than July 31. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL SILVERSMITHING 
WORKSHOP CONFERENCE 

DurinG a four-week intensive session in August at 
the School of American Craftsmen, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Institute of Technology, the fourth annual Silver- 
smithing Workshop Conference, under the leadership 
of Reginald Hill, well-known British silversmith, de- 
signer, and teacher, will bring together art teachers in 
universities, colleges, art schools, and high schools 
throughout the United States. The 
sponsored by Handy and Harman, refiners and fabri- 
eators of precious enetals, 82 Fulton Street, New York 
7, and will be directed by Margret Craver, consulting 


conference is 


silversmith for the firm. 

The number of conferees each year is limited and 
individuals are chosen by a jury of artists of which 
the 1950 members are Henry R. Hope, chairman of 
the department of fine arts, Indiana University; Leon 
Kroll, painter; and Mildred Holzhauer Baker, of the 
Newark (N. J.) Museum. Teachers selected for the 
forthcoming session are: Robert R. Coleman, San Jose 
(Calif.) State College; Walter J. Kipp, Penn Junior 
Senior High School, Pittsburgh; Wallace Saunders, 
Minneapolis Vocational High School; Wiley D. Sand- 
erson, Jr., University of Georgia; Lawrence McKinin, 
University of Missouri; Earl B. Pardon, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Academy of Arts; Caroline Rosse, Skidmore 
College (Saratoga Springs, N. Y.); A’leen Runkle, 
Jefferson High School, Portland (Ore.); M. Robert 
Koch, University of Omaha (Nebr.); George M. 
Wardlaw, Hayes Academy (Memphis, Tenn.); and 
Patricia Day Hallagan, of the publie schools of Leba- 
non (Ind.). 
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THE DENTAL-APTITUDE TESTING 
PROGRAM TO BE NATION-WIDE 

EARLY in 1946 the American Dental Association set 
up a program of mental- and manual-aptitude tests 
to be used in determining aptitudes of those planning 
to take work in schools of dentistry, with Shailer A. 
Peterson, formerly assistant professor of education, 
the University of Chicago, now secretary of the asso- 
ciation’s Council on Dental Education, as director. 
Since that date all of the accredited schools have par- 
ticipated in the development of a refined battery of 
tests by studying the programs during the four years 
of training of students admitted as a result of taking 
the earlier tests. The experimental program has been 
successful because of the close co-operation of the 
association and committees and administrators of par- 
ticipating schools. It has been demonstrated that a 
large proportion of the dental students who were 
dropped or failed because of poor scholarship would 
never have been admitted had their aptitude-test scores 
been available at the time they were accepted by the 
schools. 

The battery of examinations will be available for ap- 
plicants planning to enroll in the fall of 1951, and stu- 
dents interested in dental courses are advised to make 
application directly to the school or schools of their 
choice. After reviewing the applicant’s credentials, 
the school will decide on the persons eligibie for the 
test. 
Education that application blanks for the examination 


The school will notify the Council on Dental 
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should be sent to the persons selected. The blank wij! 
be completed by the applicant and returned to th 
council together with three photographs to be used at 
the testing center, his choice of three testing centers 
listed in the order of preference, and a fee of $10.09 
which will entitle him to have his records sent to as 
many as five schools, should that many authorize him 
to take the examinations. 

Testing centers will be set up in the 39 co-operating 
schools (all but two in the United States) ; in 35 uni- 
versities and colleges located in areas not having dental] 
schools or where the dental school cannot handle the 
large number expected to take the tests; and in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. The first tests will be given 
during the Thanksgiving period in 1950; the second 
during the Christmas holidays, and two others in Feb- 
ruary and April, 1951. No applicant will be allowed 
to take the test more than once during the four testing 
periods. 

A description of the various parts of the test and 
sample questions are available. Those expecting to 
apply for the examinations are urged to acquaint 
themselves with the type and kind of test items to 
be employed. All inquiries about the requirements of 
the individual schoois and about the administration of 
the tests should be addressed to the individual dental 
The names and addresses of accredited dental 
schools may be obtained by writing to the Council on 
Dental Education, American Dental Association, 222 
East Superior Street, Chicago 11. 


school. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending June 5: 4. 


Ellis F. White, dean of instruction, New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Jersey City), will assume 
new duties, July 1, as president, State Teachers Col- 
lege (Fitchburg, Mass.), sueceeding William J. Sand- 
ers, whose resignation to accept the superintendency 
of schools in Springfield (Mass.) on March 1 was re- 
ported in ScHoo. aNp Society, January 21. 


Roland R. De Marco, whose appointment as ad- 
ministrative head of Finch Junior College (New York 
21), following the death of Jessica Garretson Cos- 
grave, was reported in ScHoot anp Soctety, January 
7, was unanimously elected to the presidency by the 
Board of Trustees, May 29. 


Edward K. Cratsley, comptroller, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity (Canton, N. Y.), will assume new duties at 





the opening of the academic year as vice-president, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College. 


Albert E. Waugh, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Connecticut, has been appointed provost 
to sueceed C. B. Gentry, dean of the university, who 
will retire, September 1. The title of provost has 
been created to avoid confusing the deanship of the 
university with deanships of the various colleges. 


Robert P. More, professor of German, Lehigh Uni- 
versity (Bethlehem, Pa.), has been appointed dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, to succeed Philip M. 
Palmer who will be retired, June 30, after 48 years 
of service. Earl L. Crum, professor of Greek, has 
been named head of the newly created department 
Howard J. B. Ziegler, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, will assume the headship of the 
department, June 30, succeeding Frank C. Becker 
who will be retired after 23 years of service. Others 
to be retired on the same date are: Harry G. Payrow, 
associate professor of sanitary engineering, after 34 


of classical languages. 
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years, Judson G. Smull, associate professor of chem- 
istry, after 31 years; and Horace W. Wright, head of 
the department of Latin, after 29 years. The follow- 
ing have been promoted: to professorships, Robert 
T. Gallagher (mining engineering), Robert D. Stout 
(metallurgical engineering), and Albert C. Zettle- 
moyer (chemistry); to associate professorships, 
Joseph F. Libsch (metallurgical engineering) and 
William H. Schempf (music) ; to assistant professor- 
ships, Fred G. Armstrong, Harry T. Hahn, and 
Frank V. Paleviez (education), Joseph B. McFadden 
(English), and Robert C. Whitehead (mechanical 
engineering); and to instructorships, Robert E. 
Doney (fine arts), Raffaele F. Muraca (chemistry), 
William B. Williamson (international relations), and 
Donald A. Wolf (English). Byron C. Hayes, asso- 
eiate director of admissions, has been appointed to 
the directorship. Among 20 visiting consultants who 
will serve the sixth annual Education Workshop 
(June 26—July 28) are the following: Marjorie 
Batchelor, specialist in child growth and develop- 
ment, Palmerton (Pa.); Thompsie Baxter, curriculum 
director, Langhorn-Middletown school district, Bucks 
County (Pa.); Glenn O. Blough, specialist in ele- 
mentary education, Office of Education, FSA; Eliza- 
beth Bradley, Cooperative Education Services, River- 
head (N. Y.); Roger A. Dunning, principal, Ramsey 
Elementary School, Stroudsburg (Pa); Leon C. 
Hood, senior high school, East Orange (N. J.); 
John W. Lewis, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore; Natali A. Lief, art supervisor, public 
schools, West Chester (Pa.); James J. O’Brien, 
supervisor of guidance and special services, public 
schools, Linden (N. J.); and Harry C. Woods, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Lehigh Valley Safety Council, 
Bethlehem. 


Robert M. Kimball and Marjorie Sallie have been 
appointed to deanships in St. Stephen’s School (Aus- 
tin, Tex.). Mr. Kimball, whose appointment as head- 
master, Cardigan Mountain School (Canaan, N. H.), 
was reported in ScHooL AND Soctety, November 22, 
1947, has been named dean of the faculty; Miss Sallie, 
dean of Ashley Hall (Charleston, S. Car.), will be 


dean of girls. 


James Holman Robertson and Robert S. Ford have 
been appointed to assistant deanships in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, effective July 1. Dr. Robertson 
will sueceed Charles H. Peake in the College of Lit- 
erature, Sciences and the Arts. Dr. Peake’s appoint- 
ment as dean of the college, Knox College (Galesburg, 
Ill.), was reported in ScHoot anv Society, April 15. 
Dr. Ford, as assistant dean, Horace H. Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies, will sueceed Peter Claus 
Okkelberg, associate dean, who is on retirement fur- 
lough. Roger B. Nelson, a member of the staff of 
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the New York Hospital, will succeed William Rott- 
schaefer as director of University Hospital, August 1. 
Newly appointed for the university year 1950-51 are: 
Donald R. G. Cowan, professor of marketing; Anna 
S. Elonen, associate professor of clinical psychology ; 
and assistant professors, Pierre Dansereau (botany), 
Alan Breck Macnee (electrical engineering), and Her- 
bert Glenn Ludlow (education). 

Arch Lauterer, whose appointment as professor of 
speech and drama, Mills College (Oakland 13, Calif.), 
was reported in ScHoou AaNp Society, October 13, 
1945, will serve as director of the American Univer- 
sity Theatre Summer School, Dartington Hall in 
Totnes (Devon, England), July 28—August 28. 


Sister Agnita Miriam Malloy, professor of child 
welfare, National Catholic School of Social Service, 
the Catholic University of America (Washington, 
D. C.), has been named director of a special institute 
for nuns who are administering or working in insti- 
tutions for children that will be conducted in Saint 
Louis University, July 10-28. 

Feliks Gross, assistant professor of sociology-an- 
thropology, Brooklyn College, will serve as director 
of the sixth Institute of International Affairs, the 
University of Wyoming, July 24-August 25. 


John F. Morse, assistant headmaster, Taft School 
(Watertown, Conn.), has been appointed director of 
admissions, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, 
N. Y.), to succeed Elmer W. Siple, retiring after 46 
years of service. John A. Dunlop, dean of academic 
administration, Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York, succeeds Mary L. Burke, retiring after 34 years 
of service as registrar. Dr. Dunlop will also serve as 
head of student programs. Frederick M. Sebast has 
been appointed acting head of the department of 
electrical engineering to serve until a successor to the 
late Wynant J. Williams can be selected. 


Under the policy of rotating chairmanships of de- 
partments at Brown University (Providence, R. I.), 
Curt J. Dueasse has been named head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy, succeeding the late Ralph M. 
Blake, whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, April 22; the Reverend William J. Robbins, 
chaplain, to sueceed the Reverend Robert P. Casey, 
head of the department of Biblical literature, who 
has accepted a post in Cambridge University; and 
George K. Anderson to succeed Randall Stewart in 
English. The following have received promotions, 
effective July 1: to professorships, Daniel C. Drucker 
(engineering) and Arlan R. Coolidge (music); to an 
associate professorship, William Dinneen (music) ; 
and to assistant professorships, Hubert J. Dyer 
(botany), and Mildred Pansy and Millard S. Thom- 
son (music). Edward Barry Greene, professor of 
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music, has resigned to devote his time to composing 
and concertizing. David Laurent, baritone, has been 
appointed instructor in music. 

Ralph C. Bedell, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy, the University of Nebraska, will assume new 
duties, August 1, as chairman of the department of 
psychology and education, School of Social Sciences 
and Publie Affairs, the American University (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.). 

William Sledge Woods, 


Romance languages, will succeed Lionel C. 


associate professor of 
Durel, 
July 1, as head of the department of French, Sophie 
Newcomb College,. Tulane University (New Orleans 
18), when the latter retires after 42 years of service. 

Clay H. Hollister, chief of the industry division of 
the Economie Cooperative Administration in France, 
has been appointed head of the department of engi- 
neering administration, Case Institute of Technology 
(Cleveland 6). 

George J. Dudycha, head of the department of 
psychology, Ripon (Wis.) College, will assume new 
duties, September 1, as chairman of the department 
of psychology, Wittenberg College (Springfield, 
Ohio), succeeding Roy Ullman who has returned to 
his former post in Lenoir-Rhyne College (Hickory, 
N. Car.). 

Forbes B. Wiley, whose retirement this month as 
professor of mathematics, Denison University, was 
reported in ScHooL aNp Society, April 29, has been 
appointed professor of mathematics and head of the 
department, Ashland (Ohio) College. 

Charles Sackett Snyder, professor of history, Duke 
University (Durham, N. Car.), has been appointed 
Harold Vyvyan Harmsworth Professor of American 
History in Oxford University for the academic year 
1950-51. Dr. Snyder is the first specialist in South- 
ern history to hold the chair. 


Elizabeth Harris McDavid, head of the division of 
humanities, College of the Ozarks (Clarksville, Ark.), 
will assume new duties in September as professor of 
English, Arkansas Polytechnic College (Russellville). 


Recent Deaths 

John Torrence Tate, research professor of physics, 
the University of Minnesota, died, May 27, at the age 
of sixty years. Dr. Tate had served as instructor in 
physies (1914-16), University of Nebraska; and in 
the University of Minnesota as instructor (1916-17), 
assistant professor (1917), professor (since 1919), 
and dean (1939-46), College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts. 


Walter Rodney Cornell, former professor of 


mechanical engineering, Cornell University, died, May 
Dr. Cornell had 


27, at the age of seventy-one years. 
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served as instructor (1907-09), Michigan State (o). 
lege (East Lansing); and in Cornell University as 
instructor in civil engineering (1909-10), instructo; 
in mechanics of engineering (1910-20), assistant pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering (1920-26), and pro- 
fessor (1926-49). 

Grace Booth Valentine, dean of girls (1915-48). 
New Jersey Manual Training School (Bordentown), 
died, May 29, at the age of seventy years. 


Ernest O. Holland, president emeritus, State College 
of Washington (Pullman), died, May 30, at the age 
of seventy-six years. Dr. Holland had served as 
teacher (1895-1900) in high schools in Indiana; head 
of the department of English (1900-05), Boys High 
School, and superintendent of schools (1911-16), 
Louisville (Ky.); associate professor of education 
(1905-07), professor of secondary education (1907- 
10), Indiana University; and president (1916-45), 
State College of Washington. 

William Cullen French, professor emeritus of eduea- 
tion, the George Washington University (Washington, 
D. C.), died, June 1, at the age of sixty-seven years, 
Dr. French had served as superintendent of schools 
in Oklahoma in Wynne Wood (1904-10), Wagoner 
(1910-12), Lawton (1913-15), and Drumright (1917- 
28); and in the professorship in the George Wash- 
ington University (1928-48). 

Marshall Elbert Nunn, head of the department of 
Romance languages, University of Alabama, died, 
June 3, at the age of forty-seven years. Dr. Nunn 
had served as instructor in Spanish (1925-26), Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; assistant in Spanish (1926- 
27), University of Illinois; and in the University of 
Alabama as instructor in Spanish (1927-32), assist- 
ant professor (1932-39), associate professor (1939- 
46), professor (since 1946), and head of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages (since 1947). 


momen» ) LY; L 


BALDWIN, ROBERT C., AND JAMES A. 8S. McPEEK. 

An Introduction to Philosophy through Literature. Pp. 
xxi+595. The Ronald Press Company, New York 10. 
1950. $4.50. 
This is intended to introduce students to philosophy 
through the medium of selections from good literature. 
The authors based their book on the theory that a valid 
nonacademic approach to philosophy is possible and that 
such an approach can be found in the everyday reading of 
cultivated persons. 





Breakdown: The Story of Michael Shipkov in the Hands 

of the Secret Police. Pp. 31. National Committee for 
Free Europe, Inc., 301 Empire State Building, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 1950. 5 cents. 
With a profile by the Honorable Maynard Bertram Barnes, 
United States Minister to Bulgaria, 1944-47, this is the 
story courageously laid bare for the first time in March, 
1950, by Michael Shipkov. 
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Saint Paul and Apos- 
The Newman Press, 


ULLOUGH, SEBASTIAN, O.P. 

lie Writings. Pp. xviii+ 338. 
Westminster, Md. 1950. $3.00. 
rhis is Vol. VI of Scripture Textbooks for Catholic Schools, 
with a foreword by His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster. 





sURR, SAMUEL ENGLE, JR. An Introduction to 
College. Pp. iii+249. Burgess Publishing Company, 
426 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 1949. 
$2.50. 

This course is designed to meet, to some extent, the need 
for orientation and adjustment on the part of college 
freshmen. 

e 

HAFEE, ZECHARIAH, JR. The Free and the Brave: 
A Letter to the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee on the Mundt-Nixon Bill. Pp. 40. American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 
1950. 25 cents. 
urrent Books: Junior Booklist of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board. Pp. 41. Senior Booklist of the Secondary 
Education Board. Pp. 42. Office of the Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 1950. 25 cents 
each. 

In preparing this the members of the committee have per- 
sonally read and considered nearly 400 selected new books, 
from which the ones chosen are not only interesting to 
young readers, but also informative, or illuminating, or of 
some literary value. 

- 

Evaluative Study of Health Education in Public Schools 
of the City of New York: A Survey with Recommenda- 
tions. Pp. viii+236. Division of Child Welfare, 
3oard of Education of the City of New York, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 1949. 

Published originally in June, 1947, as a mimeographed bro- 
chure, the report met with widespread approval, and some 
of the recommendations were put into practice. Therefore 
it was decided to make the study available in printed form. 


FORSTER, ARNOLD. A Measure of Freedom. Pp. 256. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
1950. $2.50. 

An Anti-Defamation League report that is the product of 
co-ordinated research and writing effort by a large group 
of highly skilled people; no single person can truly be 
called the author. 

e 

HAAS, KENNETH B., AND CLAUDE E. EWING. 

Tested Training Techniques. Pp. 111. Illustrated by 
Robert L. Deschamps. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
11. 1950. $1.50. 
Books dealing with educational techniques and processes 
usually suffer from a common weakness, especially when 
used for personnel training—they make simple natural 
things unnecessarily confounded. The authors’ intention 
here is to remove these confusing elements by a simple 
down-to-earth presentation. 


MALIK, CHARLES. War and Peace: A Statement 
Made before the Political Committee of the General 
Assembly, November 23, 1949. Pp. 42. National 
Committee for Free Europe, Inc., 301 Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 1950. 
5 cents. 

« 

NOFFSINGER, J. S. (Compiler). Home Study Blue 
Book: and Directory of Private Home Study Schools 
and Courses. Pp. 32. Illustrated. National Home 
Study Council, Washington 9, D.C. 1950. 
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The 


Independent Petroleum Association of America, In- 


The Oil Producing Industry in Your State. Pp. 61. 


formation Office, P. O. Box 1019, Tulsa, Okla. 1950. 
Free of charge to students and teachers. 

This is a revised edition of an informative book (of the 
same name) which in the past has been widely used by 
Loth teachers and students as a reference material on the 
oil and gas industry. 

* 

PEASE, EDWARD M. J. Intermediate College Algebra. 
Pp. vii+420+36. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 
1950. $2.85. 

This text is designed for students who have had not more 
than one course in algebra. At the end of the book are 
answers to even-numbered problems and quizzes. 


PURDY, HARRY L., MARTIN L. LINDAHL, AND 

WILLIAM A. CARTER. Corporate Concentration and 
Public Policy. Pp. xv+727. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York 11. 1950. $5.00. 
In this edition the materials treated in the original volume 
have been brought up to date. Some new material has 
been added to the industry studies relating particularly to 
petroleum, nickel, and automobiles. 


a 
Outlines and Exercises for a First 
Pp. viii+ 157. The Macmillan 
1950. $1.40. 


REEDER, WARD G. 
Course in Education. 
Company, New York 11. 
A revised edition. 

a 

RENNEY, A. J. Some Aspects of Rural and Agricultural 
Education in Canada. Pp. ix+181. Department of 
Educational Research, Ontario College of Education, 
University of Toronto, 371 Bloor Street West, Toronto 
5, Canada. 1950. $1.00. 

It is hoped that this study will throw additional light on 
one of Canada’s most urgent educational problems. 
* 


SAYE, ALBERT B., MERRITT B. POUND, AND 
JOHN F, ALLUMS. Principles of American Govern- 
ment. Pp. viii+ 451. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 
1950. $3.75. 

This is written primarily for the introductory college 
course in political science; hence emphasis is placed upon 
constitutional principles. 


SIMPSON, THOMAS MARSHALL, ZAREH M. PI- 
RENIAN, AND BOLLING H. CRENSHAW. Com- 
mercial Algebra: College Course. Pp. xi+173+19+ 
ix. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. $2.50. 
This third edition consists of the replacement of the prob- 
lems in the earlier books by completely new sets. 

© 


STILL, RAE FILES. The Gilmer-Aikin Bills: A Study 
in the Legislative Process. Pp. x+198. The Steck 
Company, Austin, Tex. 1950. $2.50. 

An attempt to present a clear and accurate picture of the 
legislative history of these three bills. The author's con- 
clusions are largely documented, but in some instances 
statements are based on personal observation. However 
in making such statements she has tried to write as objec- 
tively as possible. 

& 


Study Abroad: International Handbook: Fellowships, 


Scholarships, Educational Exchange. Pp. 77. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 27. 1949. 5 cents. 


A UNESCO publication, supplement to Vol. II. 
: « 
‘*Summary Analysis of the ITO Charter.’’ Department 
of State Publication No. 8731.. Commercial Policy 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 


INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
GUY E. SNAVELY., Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 


Cincinnati. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
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Series No. 122. Pp. 49. Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 


Twelfth Annual Report: For the Year ending December 

Sist, 1949. Pp. 88. Illustrated. Nationa] Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 
5. 1949, 
1949 was the year of the worst epidemic of infantile 
paralysis this nation has ever known, yet on a thousand 
fronts the National Foundation was at work meeting the 
cTisis. 


_ 


“assar Journal of Undergraduate Studies. Volume XVII. 
Pp. 143. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
1950. 

The 14th edition, and the first since 1944, when it was 
suspended owing to wartime shortage of paper, includes a 
selection of papers accepted for publication during the 
years 1944-1949. 








THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, III. 


Dignified, professional, efficient service. Corre- 
spondence invited. Member N. A. T. A. 


* + * * * 


‘* Private colleges could not survive except for pri- 
vate enterprise, and I doubt seriously whether pri- 
vate enterprise could long survive except for private 
colleges’’, Dr. Frank H. Sparks, President of Wa- 
bash College, in an address before the Rotary Club 
of Chicago. 
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Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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SUPERVISION FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 
By Kimball Wiles, New York University 


Democratic concepts of leadership are carried 
to their utmost, logical goal in this important 
new text. The primary purpose of the book is 
to show students the supervisor’s role in mod- 
ern American society. It describes the super- 
visor in five distinct sections, accenting the 
human elements: supervision as skill in Lead- 
ership, Human Relations, Group Process, Per- 
sonnel Administration, and Evaluation. Spe- 
cific suggestions at the end of each chapter 
show students how the text’s theories can best 
be applied. 


Published May, 1950 374 pages 58” x 83” 








THE ELEMENTS OF RESEARCH, 
Third Edition 


By Frederick Lamson Whitney, Colorado State 
College of Education 


A new edition of a classic introduction to re- 
search methods, covering in detail and in 
logical order all steps from problem selection 
to the final report. The Third Edition is sub- 
stantially improved by a new appendix and by 
considerable up-dating of material, notably 
the bibliographies, notes, and appendices. 
However, the approach, organization, and con- 
tents, found so effective in the past, are re- 
tained. 


Published May, 1950 539 pages 54” x 83” 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 


























